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Abstract 

The reliability and stability of Elementary Reading Attitude Survey (ERAS) scores were examined for the 
recreational and academic subscales and for the total scale. The responses of 718 students in fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades were included in the analyses. A seven-day interval between testings was used. The recreational and academic 
subscale scores and the total scale scores of the ERAS were analyzed by gender, ethnicity, and grade level. 

The alpha coefficients suggested adequate internal consistency across gender, ethnicity, and grade level, with all 
coefficients exceeding .75. The stability coefficients associated with gender and ethnicity were below .70 level, ranging 
from .48 to .67. Except for grade six students, the stability of the ERAS scores over the seven-day interval tended to 
be low. 


Evaluation of elementary students' reading 
attitudes is an important component of a compre- 
hensive reading program. Knowledge of sfudenfs' 
affifudes abouf reading, whefher found fo be 
favorable or unfavorable, is useful fo educafors 
and researchers in planning and evaluafing in- 
sfrucfional programs designed for individual 
sfudenfs as well as programs for groups of sfu- 
denfs. In general, educafors and researchers agree 
fhaf a sfudenf's reading affifude plays a cenfral 
role in whefher or nof he or she becomes a compe- 
fenf reader (e.g., Anderson, Hieberf, Scoff, & 
Wilkinson, 1985; Afhey, 1985; Csikszenfmihalyi, 
1991; Gufhrie & Wigfield, 2000; Gufhrie, Wigfield, 
Mefsala, & Gox, 1999; Ley, Schaer, & Dismukes, 
1994; Lipson & Wixson, 1991; Smifh, 1988; Wig- 
field & Asher, 1984). In facf, several fheorefical 
models showing connecfions befween affecfive 
dimensions of reading and reading developmenf 
are presenfed in fhe liferafure (e.g., Afhey, 1985; 
Gambourne, 1995; Gufhrie, 1996; Maffhewson, 
1976, 1985, 1994; McKenna, 1994). 

A number of insfrumenfs are available fo 
measure elemenfary sfudenfs' affifudes, mofiva- 
fion, and inferesfs relafed fo reading, such as fhe 


Gonversafional Inferview (Gambrell, Palmer, 
Godling, & Mazzoni, 1995), fhe Measuring Read- 
ing Acfivify Invenfory (Gufhrie, McGough, & 
Wigfield, 1994), fhe Reader Self-Percepfion Scale 
(Henk & Melnick, 1995), and fhe Mofivafions for 
Reading Quesfionnaire (Wigfield, Gufhrie, & 
McGough, 1996). One of fhe mosf-frequenfly used 
insfrumenfs, however, is fhe Elemenfary Reading 
Affifude Survey (ERAS) which was developed by 
McKenna and Kear (1990) as a public-domain 
insfrumenf fhaf would "enable feachers fo esfi- 
mafe affifude levels efficienfly and reliably" (p. 
626). During fhe pasf decade, fhe ERAS has been 
included in various sfudies designed fo examine 
relafionships befween reading affifude, reading 
habifs and selecfed cognifive variables (Allen, 
Gipielewski, & Sfanovich, 1992); reading affifude 
and approaches fo liferacy insfrucfion by grade 
level (Boffomley, Truscoff, Marinak, Henk, & Mel- 
nick, 1999; McKenna, Sfraffon, Grindler, & 
Jenkins, 1995; Walker-Dalhouse & Dalhouse, 
1997); reading affifude and reading achievemenf 
across grade level, gender, efhnicify, and socioeco- 
nomic sfafus (Diamond & Onwuegbuzie, 2001); 
reading affifude, reading abilify, gender, and 
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ethnicity (McKenna & Kear, 1990; McKenna, Kear, 
& Ellsworth, 1995); language arts achievement 
and reading attitude survey format (Smith & 
Ryan, 1997); and computerized self-assessment of 
reading and gender (Vollands, Topping, & Evans, 
1999). 

Only minimal evidence of fhe reliabilify of fhe 
ERAS scores is presenfly available. In fhe sfan- 
dardizafion sfudy fo esfablish norms for fhe ERAS 
(McKenna & Kear, 1990), alpha reliabilify coeffi- 
cienfs were reporfed, buf sfabilify of fhe scores 
over fime was nof invesfigafed. Only one sfudy 
has been locafed which examined fhe sfabilify of 
fhe ERAS scores (Kush & Wafkins, 1996). Using an 
excepfionally long fhree-year inferval befween fesf 
adminisfrafions, Kush and Wafkins reporfed very 
low (high of .36) sfabilify coefficienfs for males, 
females, and fhe fofal sample. 

Diamond and Onwuegbuzie (2001) used 
Magnusson's (1967) formula, as recommended by 
Vacha-Haase, Kogan, and Thompson (2000), fo 
obfain predicfed reliabilifies for a sample of 1,968 
sfudenfs in firsf fhrough fiffh grades fhaf was 
predominanfly African American. All predicfed 
reliabilifies were high ranging from fhe upper .80s 
fo fhe low .90s. However, for fhese predicfed re- 
liabilifies fo be appropriafe, fhe error variance for 
fhe Diamond and Onwuegbuzie sample is as- 
sumed fo be fhe same as fhaf found in fhe sample 
reporfing fhe original reliabilifes. This is a sfrong 
assumpfion fhaf may or may nof have been mef. 

N umerous wrifers have emphasized reliabilify 
coefficienfs can vary across subgroups (Crocker & 
Algina, 1986; Huck, 2000; Sandeval, Erisby, Gei- 
singer, Scheuneman, & Grenier, 1998; Thompson 
& Vacha-Haase, 2000; Worfher, While, Ean, & 
Sudweeks, 1999). Addifonally, Thompson and 
Vacha-Haase (2000) caufioned againsf relying on 
reliablifies provided only from fhe norming sam- 
ple and sfress fhe imporfance of obfaining reliabil- 
ify esfimafes from a variefy of populafions. 

If was fell fhaf addifional reliabilify dafa was 
needed because so few published sfudies have 
examined eifher fhe sfabilify or fhe infernal consis- 
fency of ERAS scores, and fhe reliabilify dafa 
presenfly available is based on samples which 
were predominanfly European American. Bofh 
fhe McKenna and Kear (1990) and fhe Kush and 


Wafkins (1996) samples were primarily European 
American. Eighfy-four percenf of fhe McKenna 
and Kear sample was European American and 94 
percenf of fhe Kush and Wafkins sample was 
European American. The Diamond and Onweg- 
uizie (2001) sample was primarily African Ameri- 
can (77%), buf fheir reporfed values were, as 
indicafed earlier, esfimafes based on sfrong as- 
sumpfions. Liffle reliabilify dafa is available for 
non-European American respondenfs. 

In an affempf fo provide a broader base of 
reliabilify dafa for fhe ERAS, fhe presenf sfudy 
obfained esfimafes of alpha reliabilifies, nof only 
by grade level as provided by McKenna and Kear 
(1990), buf by gender and race as well. Addifion- 
ally, fhe presenf sfudy examined score sfabilify 
over a more realisfic fime inferval fhan fhaf pro- 
vided by Kush and Wafkins (1996). 

Method 

Participants 

A total of 718 sfudenfs in grades four fhrough 
six responded fo fhe ERAS. The sfudenfs repre- 
senfed four school disfricfs and 11 schools locafed 
in a soufhern sfafe. The sample consisfed of 374 
boys and 344 girls represenfing 52% and 48% of 
fhe fofal sample, respecfively. Of fhose indicafing 
fheir race, 349 (49%) were European American 
and 367 (51%) were African American. Two of fhe 
parficipanfs did nof idenfify fheir race. Of fhose 
for which grade level was idenfified, 112 were in 
grade four, 108 were in grade five, and 61 were in 
grade six. Unforfunafely, grade level was nof 
designafed for fhe remaining parficipanfs. The 
reading abilifies of fhe sfudenfs ranged from very 
poor fo very good. The reading program in 10 of 
fhe 11 schools was a basal reading program, and 
in fhe remaining school fhe reading program was 
a sfrucfured, direcf-insfrucfion reading program 
fhaf emphasized reading subskill acquisifion. 

Instrument 

The Elemenfary Reading Affifude Survey 
(ERAS), developed by McKenna & Kear (1990), 
measures fwo aspecfs of reading affifude: recre- 
afional reading (10 ifems) and academic reading 
(10 ifems). A fofal reading affifude score may also 
be obfained by summing scores for fhe fwo subar- 
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eas. As a public-domain instrument, the ERAS is 
a frequently used instrument which may be used 
by teachers and school administrators to "(a) 
make possible initial conjecture about the attitudes 
of specific sfudenfs, (b) provide a convenienf 
group profile of a class (or a larger unif), or (c) 
serve as a means of moniforing fhe affifudinal 
impacf of insfrucfional programs" (McKenna & 
Kear, 1990, p. 628). 

"Recreafion ifems focus on reading for fun 
oufside fhe school selling and fhe academic sub- 
scale examines fhe school environmenf" (Kush & 
Wafkins, 1996, p. 316). For example, fwo recre- 
afion ifems ask: "How do you feel when you read 
a book on a rainy Safurday? and "How do you 
feel abouf reading during summer vacafion?", and 
examples of academic ifems are: "How do you feel 
abouf learning from a book?" and "How do you 
feel when if's lime for reading class?" 

The ERAS was designed fo be adminisfered fo 
groups of sfudenfs, wifh fhe feacher reading aloud 
each ifem." Affer each quesfion, fhe comic-sfrip 
characfer Garfield is shown in four differenf facial 
expressions ranging from a very posifive expres- 
sion fo a very negafive expression. Sfudenfs are 
fold fhaf fhe Garfield illusfrafions represenf fhe 
following moods: very happy, a liffle happy, a 
liffle upsef, and very upsef. Sfudenfs circle (or 
mark) fhe picfure of Garfield fhaf mosf closely 
represenfs fheir feelings abouf fhe quesfion. To 
avoid a neufral, cenfral cafegory, an even number 
(four) of scale poinfs is used. The ERAS is scored 
using a Likerf scale, wifh four poinfs assigned fo 
fhe very happy Garfield face, fhree poinfs fo fhe 
slighfly happy Garfield face, fwo poinfs fo fhe 
mildly upsef Garfield face, and one poinf fo fhe 
very upsef Garfield face. Scores for each sfudenf 
may be obfained by summing ifem responses. The 
scores on each subscale can range from fen fo 40 
wifh a possible fofal composife score range of 20 
fo 80 (McKenna, Sfraffon, Grindler, & Jenkins, 
1995). 

Norms for inferprefing ERAS scores were 
creafed by adminisfering fhe insfrumenf fo a 
sample of 18,138 sfudenfs in grades 1-6 from 95 
school disfricfs, represenfing 38 U.S. sfafes. The 
sample was balanced for gender, wifh only five 
more females fhan males, and included 84.3% 


European American sfudenfs, 9.5% African 
American sfudenfs, and 6.2% Hispanics. Reliabil- 
ify of fhe ERAS was obfained by measuring fhe 
infernal consisfency (Gronbach, 1951) of fhe fwo 
affifude scales, and fhe alpha coefficienfs ranged 
from .74 fo .89 (McKenna & Kear, 1990). These 
coefficienfs suggesf adequafe levels of infernal 
consisfency for fhe scores and also fhaf fhe ifem 
formaf using Garfield appears appropriafe even 
for grades five and six. 

A number of procedures were used fo gafher 
evidence of fhe consfrucf validify of fhe ERAS. 
Gomparisons were made befween fhe ERAS 
means (recreafional subscale) of sfudenfs based 
on: library card holders versus noncardholders 
(means of fhe fwo groups differed sfafisfically (p< 
.001) wifh fhe cardholders having fhe higher 
mean), sfudenfs who currenfly had library books 
checked ouf versus fhose who did nof (means of 
fhe fwo groups differed sfafisfically (p< .001) wifh 
fhe sfudenfs who had books checked ouf having 
fhe higher mean), and fhe sfudenfs who wafched 
an average of less fhan one hour of felevision per 
nighf versus fhose who reporfed wafching more 
fhan fwo hours of felevision per nighf (means of 
fhe fwo groups differed sfafisfically (p< .001) wifh 
fhe low-felevision group having fhe higher mean). 
For fhe academic subscale, comparisons were 
made befween fhe ERAS mean scores of sfudenfs 
cafegorized by feachers as having high, average, 
or low abilify overall reading abilify (means of fhe 
high-abilify and low-abilify readers differed 
sfafisfically (p< .001) wifh fhe high-abilify readers 
having fhe higher mean). The relafionship be- 
fween fhe subscales was examined by calculafing 
an infersubscale correlafion coefficienf; fhe coeffi- 
cienf of .64 indicafed fhaf approximafely 41% of 
fhe variance in one sef of scores could be affrib- 
ufed fo fhe ofher, suggesfing fhaf while fhe fwo 
subscales are relafed, fhey reflecf dissimilar fac- 
fors. Also, based on resulfs of facfor analyses, 
using fhe unweighfed leasf squares mefhod of 
exfracfion and varimax rofafion, fhe aufhors 
concluded fhaf fhe facfor analyses produced 
sfrong evidence fhaf fhe fwo subscales of fhe 
ERAS reflecf discrefe aspecfs of reading affifude 
(McKenna & Kear, 1990). 
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Procedures 

Permission was granted through the partici- 
pating school districts' central offices fo adminis- 
fer fhe ERAS fo sfudenfs in grades 4, 5, and 6. The 
ERAS was adminisfered fo classes of sfudenfs as 
a group by universify faculfy and graduafe sfu- 
denfs in fhe area of liferacy who had been framed 
fo adminisfer fhe insfrumenf. The ERAS was 
adminisfered on fwo occasions wifh a seven-day 
inferval befween adminisfrafions. Anonymify of 
sfudenf responses was achieved by pre-assigning 
numbers fo sfudenfs on class rosfers and disfribuf- 
ing fhe ERAS insfrumenfs fo sfudenfs using fhe 
class rosier, so fhaf absenf sfudenfs' forms were 
nof disfribufed; sfudenfs were insfrucfed nof fo 
wrife fheir names on fhe ERAS insfrumenf. The 
procfors explained fhaf fhe purpose of fhe survey 
was fo sfudy sfudenfs' fhoughfs and feelings 
abouf reading and fhaf in no way was if a fesf 
wifh correcf or incorrecf responses. The meaning 
of each Garfield "face" was explained from leff fo 
righf as: "very happy," "a little happy," "a little 
upsef," and "very upsef." The sfudenfs were 
insfrucfed fo mark wifh an "X" fhe Garfield face 
fhaf corresponded fo fheir feelings when consider- 
ing each quesfion. A sample quesfion was read 
aloud and fhe possible face choices were reviewed 
and discussed, wifh sfudenfs' quesfions relafed fo 
clarificafion being answered. The procfor read 
aloud each quesfion, proceeding fo fhe nexf 
quesfion after all sfudenfs had marked fheir 
responses on fhe ERAS insfrumenf. The same 
procedures were followed for fhe refesf adminis- 
trafion of fhe survey wifh a reminder from fhe 
procfor fo fhe sfudenfs fhaf fhey should answer 
fhe quesfions based on fheir feelings af fhe presenf 
fime. 


Analyses of Data 

Infernal consisfency reliabilify was esfimafed 
using Cronbach's coefficienf alpha, and score 
sfabilify was examined using Pearson producf- 
momenf correlafion befween fhe scores from fhe 
firsf and second adminisfrafions of fhe ERAS. The 
inferval befween fesfings was seven days. Coeffi- 
cienf alpha was calculafed using scores for fhe 
firsf fesfing. Cronbach's alpha and sfabilify coeffi- 
cienfs were obfained by gender, race, and grade 
level. 

Results 

Means and standard deviations associated 
with ethnicity, gender, and grade level for fhe 
ERAS recreafional and academic subscales and 
fofal scale are presenfed in Table 1. Eor fhe recre- 
afional subscale, fhe means ranged from 26.28 fo 
30.29; for fhe academic subscale, fhe means ranged 
from 25.65 fo 29.74; and for fhe fofal scale fhe 
means ranged from 52.50 fo 59.93. In general, fhe 
mean values were comparable fo fhose reporfed 
by McKenna and Kear (1990) for grades four 
fhrough six. Only fhe grade four mean scores for 
fhe recreafional scale and fhe fofal scale were 
nofably differenf from fhose reporfed by McKenna 
and Kear. The grade four mean scores for fhe 
presenf sample fended fo be lower. If should be 
nofed fhaf fhere was only minimal change in 
mean levels of fhe scores across fhe fwo fesf 
adminisfrafions. Mean levels differed by only 
abouf one scale poinf for fhe recreafional and 
academic subscales and by only abouf fwo scale 
poinfs for fhe fofal scores. Mean level sfabilify is 
apparenf. 
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Table 1 

Group Means and Standard Deviations for First and Second Administrations of the ERAS 



Recreafional Reading 

Academic Reading 

Tofal Reading 


r‘ Adm. 

2""^ Adm. 

1“^* Adm. 

2"“^ Adm. 

1^“ Adm. 

2""^ Adm. 

European American (n 

= 349) 






Mean 

30.08 

29.48 

29.21 

28.97 

59.29 

58.45 

S.D. 

6.12 

6.49 

7.16 

7.00 

12.30 

12.68 

African American (n = 

367) 






Mean 

28.97 

28.10 

29.08 

28.49 

58.05 

56.59 

S.D. 

6.48 

6.62 

6.70 

6.82 

11.93 

12.18 

Males (n = 374) 







Mean 

28.80 

27.80 

28.64 

28.09 

57.44 

55.90 

S.D. 

6.40 

6.71 

7.14 

7.30 

12.38 

11.64 

Females (n = 344) 







Mean 

30.29 

29.81 

29.64 

29.35 

59.93 

59.15 

S.D. 

6.14 

6.29 

6.70 

6.46 

11.73 

11.64 

Grade 4 (n = 112) 







Mean 

26.82 

27.37 

25.86 

25.65 

52.50 

53.02 

S.D. 

6.02 

6.83 

7.45 

7.33 

12.36 

13.06 

Grade 5 (n = 108) 







Mean 

28.81 

28.11 

27.47 

27.15 

56.31 

55.26 

S.D. 

5.88 

5.47 

6.70 

6.37 

11.24 

10.63 

Grade 6 (n = 61) 







Mean 

27.43 

26.28 

29.74 

29.69 

57.16 

55.97 

S.D. 

5.55 

6.58 

4.57 

5.40 

9.07 

10.93 


Across ethnicity, gender, and grade level the academic subscale for sixth-grade students (alpha 
alpha coefficients tended to be in the .80's (Table = .76) were less than .80. In general, the alpha 

2). Only the alphas for fhe recreafional subscale coefficienfs were adequafe across all groups 

for fourfh-grade sfudenfs (alpha = .78) and for fhe examined. 
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Table 2 

Cronbach's Alphas and Stability Coefficients by Ethnic Group, Gender, and Grade Level 



Recreafional 

Academic 


Tofal 

Group 

Alpha 

Sfabilify 

Alpha 

Sfabilify 

Alpha 

Sfabilify 

Efhnic Group 







African American (n = 367) 

.83 

.62 

.83 

.65 

.89 

.67 

European American (n = 349) 

.80 

.55 

.86 

.57 

.90 

.60 

Gender 







Males (n = 374) 

.81 

.57 

.84 

.62 

.89 

.64 

Females (n = 344) 

.82 

.59 

.84 

.59 

.89 

.62 

Grade Level 







4 (n = 112) 

.78 

.52 

.85 

.58 

.89 

.59 

5 (n = 108) 

.82 

.48 

.85 

.65 

.89 

.59 

6 (n = 61) 

.82 

.77 

.76 

.77 

.87 

.80 


The stability coefficients across ethnicity, 
gender, and grade level tended to be much lower 
than the corresponding alpha coefficients (Table 
2). Except for fhe grade six sample, all sfabilify 
coefficienfs were below .70. For fhe fwo efhnic 
groups, fhe sfabilify coefficienfs ranged from fhe 
mid .50s fo fhe mid .60s, wifh fhe coefficienfs 
being somewhaf higher for fhe African American 
sample. For fhe gender groups, fhe coefficienfs 
were generally in fhe upper .50s fo fhe lower .60s. 
The grade level coefficienfs exceeded .70 only for 
fhe sixfh-grade sample. For fhe fourfh- and fiffh- 
grade samples fhe coefficienfs varied from a low 
of .48 on fhe recreafional subscale for fhe fiffh 
grade sample fo .65 on fhe academic subscale for 
fhe same group. In general, fhe sfabilify coeffi- 
cienfs for fhe fourfh- and fiffh-grade samples were 
rafher low, suggesfing considerable insfabilify in 
fhe reading affifude scores over fhe one-week fime 
period. 

The similarify in mean scores and alpha 
reliabilifies across grade levels, befween fhis 
sfudy's resulfs and fhose reporfed by McKenna 


and Kear (1990), suggesf fhaf fhe missing grade 
level indicafions for some of fhe sfudenfs does nof 
presenf a serious limifafion in fhe presenf find- 
ings. 

Discussion 

The alpha coefficienfs across efhnic group, 
gender, and grade level were in fhe .80s, wifh fhe 
excepfion of fhe recreafional subscale for fourfh- 
grade sfudenfs which was .78, and fhe academic 
subscale for sixfh-grade sfudenfs which was .76. 
In general, fhe alpha coefficienfs indicafed fhaf fhe 
subscale and fofal scale scores of fhe ERAS possess 
adequafe levels of infernal consisfency for fhe 
groups included in fhis sfudy. 

While resulfs of fhis sfudy corroborafe fhe 
findings of McKenna and Kear (1990) abouf fhe 
infernal consisfency of fhe ERAS subscales and 
fofal scale, fhe sfabilify coefficienfs suggesf insfa- 
bilify of ERAS scores over a shorf period of fime, 
parficularly in grades below grade six. The sfabil- 
ify coefficienfs found in fhe presenf sfudy are 
nofably higher fhan fhose reporfed by Kush and 
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Watkins (1996), but this is not surprising since the 
time interval between testings used by Kush and 
Watkins was three years, a very large interval for 
examination of score sfabilify. Alfhough consider- 
able flucfuafion in reading affifude scores of 
individual sfudenfs was found wifhin groups, 
group mean levels remained similar across admin- 
isfrafions. The finding of score insfabilify wifhin 
groups indicafes fhaf individual sfudenf score 
inferprefafions need fo be made wifh caufion. 
Classroom feachers and reading specialisfs musf 
be aware fhaf changes in reading affifudes can be 
quife nofable even over a shorf period of fime. 
Such affifude changes may occur when an individ- 
ual sfudenf feels fhaf he / she was nof very success- 
ful in a recenf reading acfivify such as refelling a 
sfory. Also, a change in reading affifude may 
occur when a sfudenf has been reprimanded by a 
parent for his/her reading performance. Con- 
versely, a sfudenf who jusf received a good grade, 
or a complimenf, for fheir reading performance in 
a language arfs acfivify may exhibif a more posi- 
five reading affifude fhan prior fo such posifive 
feedback. Addifional sfudies are needed, espe- 
cially fhose designed fo idenfify possible facfors, 
or condifions, fhaf are connecfed wifh home 
and/or school evenfs and acfivifies fhaf may 
influence reading affifude changes. Neverfheless, 
in order fo obfain an indicafion of a sfudenf's 
reading affifude devoid of shorf-ferm flucfuafions, 
if appears fhaf reading affifudes may need fo be 
assessed more fhan jusf once. Assessmenfs af 
periodic infervals would likely provide a beffer 
esfimafe of reading affifude. 
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